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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 





indicates the end of the month to which, 


your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO1’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 








OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, G. M. DoouiTTLe, 
A. I. Roor, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


(ae If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [fof the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.”’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. ¢ 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeyse 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Basswood 
Honeys 


This is the well. 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


= 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two or more 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per 
pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per pound than Alfalfa prices. 
Cash must accompany each order. You can order half of each kind of 
honey, if you so desire. The cans are two in a box, and freight is not 
prepaid. 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 
‘ ‘ 
(THIS CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 





Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife 1s indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are 
tunate as to have one of the * Noveities,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as a identifier; 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


7 How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife 
the name of the recipiedt on one side? 


_ .. The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fuily convey an exact representa! 
this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premiu 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club the 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 

Chicago, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


Sa Please alloy >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 
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LAAAAAAASH 

The Lies About Honey are re-appear- 
ing in various forms in both newspapers and 
farm journals. Mr. Newton Bawn sends the 
following, which — lately in a depart- 
ment conducted by J. 8. Trigg, of Rockford, 


lowa, whois an agric iting writer of con- 
siderable prominence, and should know better 
than to ‘‘ get off’ such stuff: 


* A cute machine manufactures the artificial 
comb and a swindler takes it and fills it with 
honey, scattering here and therea 
dead bee on the comb, and the deluded pur- 
chaser eats it, associating it with apple-bloom, 
the fragrance of white clover and summer 
flowers, while the stuff is made of paraffine 
instead of beeswax for the comb, and glucose 
for the nlling.”’ 


glucose 


If Mr. Trigg doesn’t correct that paragraph 
at once, a good many thousand people will 
now know where he belongs. It is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that any one should be 
willing to write a thing like that, and thus 
put himself down as—as—well there isn’t a 
word of truth in the whole paragraph. 

We have written Mr. Trigg, requesting him 
to publish ** The Truth About Honey,” in his 
paper. He should be only too anxious to get 
a statement like that, which appears over the 
names of responsible men. 

- —— 


Carbolineum.—A warning is sounded 
against the use of this material in hives, as it 
may affect the flavor of honey. It ought to 
be a fine preservative for bottom-boards, 
where it would perhaps not affect the honey. 


oe 


Sweet Clover as Forage,-—A _ short 
time ago Gleanings in Bee-Culture asked for 
r is as to whether stock would readily eat 
sweet clover. From Michigan, Ohio and 
responses that say neither 

w cows will eat it unless starved to 
om New Mexico comes the report that 

i cows will eat it down as Clean as 
had gone over it. M. 
s follows from Raines - 


i i come 


8S. Gosney 


[ sowed some five acres in timothy. 
was hard, and, supposing I would 

t catch in February, I sowed sweet 
(a fair stand, and more than half a 
mothy. When the timothy seed 
and had begun to fall, the sweet 
rom 18 inches to2 feethigh. I 
three horses which had never 
eat sweetclover. After a few days 
hey were eating the clover and 
other grasses, of which there 
uncance—not only timothy, but 
"eee grass; but they ate 

the clover until they got the last 





| bit of it, and, owing to the extreme drouth, I 


fear the sweet clover will all be killed. My 
buggy-horse ate sweet-clover hay greedily the 
first time he ever saw any. 

These reports are about as contradictory as 
usual. Sometimes two men in the same 
locality give opposite reports. The probable 
fact is that some stock have learned to eat it 
and some have not. One man writing to 
Gleanings seems to think there must be some 
sinister motive in the mind of any one who 
advocates that stock should be taught to eat 
sweet clover, saying: 

‘* You certainly have had enough evidence, 
such as Mr. Zurburg’s, to convince a jury 
oran honest man. Why should we wish our 
stock to learn to eat it ?”’ 


The testimony of « thousand men might be 
given that stock would not touch sweet 
clover, but if asingle reliable man should 
testify that he had seen horses and cows eat it 
greedily, no honest jury would decide that 
sweet clover was worthless as forage. The 
time was when hard coal was considered 
worthless as fuel, because no one knew how 
to burn it; but when one man actually suc- 
ceeded in burning it, his testimony that it 
was good for fuel outweighed all the negative 
testimony that could be piled up against it. 


There are a good many people who know 
from personal observation that sweet clover 
has a value as a fodder-plant, and their num- 
ber is constantly increasing. 


——____$<g>—— 


The Sting of the Queen-Bee is 
thought by some to be of use in the act of 
egg-laying. B. Hamlin-Harris says in the 
British Bee Journal : 


I have myself repeatedly seen the queen-bee, 
while actually laying eggs, work her sting up 
and down, as if by such an act the process 
were made easier. I think itis simply com- 
mon-sense to suppose that such would be the 
case. But must we not seek an answer to our 
question from a different and more fundamen- 
tal source ? 

The question is, What relationship exists 
between the sting and the egg-laying organs ? 
Surely, they both belong to the same system, 
and bespeak the feminine sex. The sting is 
essentially a part of the female, and not the 
male. Would it be surprising, then, if one 
organ assisted the other, though, perhaps, in 
a very small degree ? 

> 

Bees in Hot Countries are sometimes 
said to be lazy about storing after having 
learned in a tropical climate that they may 
depend upon the flowers for a continuous 
supply. In the British Bee Journal, A. C. 
Sewell writes from South Africa: 


One has only to watch the hives to dispose 
of any charge of want of energy. I have seen 
them returning with pollen in the early 
dawn before sunrise, and in the evening, 
when it was so dark that I had to put up my 





hand before the entrance to feel them going 
in, and a colony will build up with great 
rapidity. 

The constant breeding that goes on must 
also require a large quantity of honey that 
would otherwise go into the supers. There is 
no long period of rest in winter, but ofie finds 
up country, where the climate is colder, that 
the harvest is better, and it seems to me that 
in order to get good honey in quantity a win- 
ter sufficiently cold to dry up vegetation and 
produce a dormant condition is necessary. 


> 


Basswood Not a Success in Colorado 
seems to be the verdict, according to reports 
in the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal. The 
trees die down to the ground each season, and 
make no substantial growth. 


oe 


Do Bees Get Honey from Corn ?—A 
discussion with regard to this ison in Aus- 
tralia. Hessel Hall, who says he secured, 
during the past season,between three and four 
tons of corn honey, is quoted in the Austra- 
lian Bee-Bulletin as saying: 

When the maize-fields are in bloom, if no 
other honey-flow is on, the whole apiary 
makes for the corn-tassels. At such times 
the bees roar and show signs of excitement 
over their work, such as they never show ex- 
cept when they are bringing in honey. 

During the period of maize-bloom the bees 
working on maize bring in large quantities 
of dull, greenish-colored honey, mild and 
pleasant in flavor, candying speedily into soft, 
white crystals, rather brittle in the grain. 
This honey is not so glutinous as most honey, 
cuts differently in uncapping, and, when new, 
carries with it the odor of the maize-blooms. 


oe 


‘“*The Truth About Honey” is some- 
thing that few people aside from actual bee- 
keepers know much about. It is unfortunate, 
too, both for the general public and the pro- 
ducers of honey. 

Recently, the old lie about the manufac- 
ture of comb honey was revived, and it is 
again going the rounds of the_ press, greatly 
to the detriment of honey sales in certain 
localities. One of the greatest offenders 
lately was the Chicago Daily Tribune. And 
the worst of it was, that when this influential 
newspaper was requested to publish a refuta 
tion of its slander against honey, it gave only 


a few lines of truth, when it had used consid- 


erable space in which to tell what was not 
true. 

In view of the many misrepresentations that 
are current, the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee at its meeting 
in December, for the purpose of 
ing a statement for the general newspaper 
press, that should aid in setting the reading 
public right on the honey Their 
report has been given out for publication to 
all the Chicago daily newspapers, and now it 


question. 


only remains to be seen whether they wil! 


prepar 
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publish it, and thus desire to correct the 
errors which they have helped to circulate. 
Wishing our readers to see the report of 
the committee referred to, we give herewith 
a copy of it, and would suggest that all en- 
deavor to have it their local 
If any paper will publish this 
report, and desires to have the pictures also, 
we will, upon request from the publishers of 
any such paper, mail electrotypes of the en- 
gravings free, and also a printed proof or 
copy of the report. 


reprinted in 
hewspapers. 


We offer this so that no 
bee-keeper need part with his own copy of 
the American Bee Journal. 

Here follows the committee’s report : 


The Truth About Honey. 


A Committee of the Chicago Bee- 
Keepers’ Association Corrects 
Some Popular Errors. 


Some statements with regard to honey, 
which are very far from the truth, having 
been published, the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association appointed the undersigned a com- 
mittee to give to the public a statement of the 
exact truth with regard to the purity or im- 
purity of honey as found upon the market. 

Honey is not only an appetizer, it is an 
article of food of the highest value. Unlike 
sugar (which makes such a strong demand 
upon the digestive organs that itis a prime 
factor in the establishing of that terrible 
scourge, Bright’s disease, and other diseases), 
honey lays no heavy burden upon any vital 
organ, and its use as a daily article of diet 
tends toward 
health and 
long life. 
Such being 
the case, it is 
of the first im- 
portance that 
the pure arti- 
cle should be 

















s obtained. 
7. Honey is 
SS et es Span 
BEE-HIVE. the market in 


two forms: 
liquid, and in the comb. The liquid is ob- 
tained by throwing it out of the comb by 
means of centrifugal foree, in a machine 
called a honey-extractor, in which the comb 
of honey is revolved so rapidly that the 
honey flies out of the comb somewhat as the 
mud flies from a wagon-wheel when the 
wheel revolves rapidly. When thus obtained 
it is called extracted honey, and may be found 
put upintin or glass packages. It varies in 
color from water-white to almost black, the 
color depending upon the flowers from which 
the honey was obtained. Nearly all honey 
granulates upon the approach of cold weather, 
having somewhat tine appearance of lard, and 
in this form it is preferred by some. It can 
be restored to the liquid form by heating it 
slowly, astoo much heat spoils its delicate 
flavor. 

It is not a hard matter to mix glucose with 
extracted honey, the mixture varying in 
character according to the quality of glucose 
used, the ordinary glucose of commerce con- 


taining matters unfit to eyter any human 
stomach. Thanks to the efforts of the 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association and the 
valuable aid of the Illinois Pure Food Com- 
mission, the operators in this vile work of 
adulteration have found Chicago no longer a 
safe field in which to operate, and itis now 
nota difficult thing to find pure extracted 
honey just as stored by the bees. Respectable 
grocers have no difficuty in offering you an 
article that they may warrant as pure, having 
on the label the name of some reliable pro- 
ducer or dealer. 

Comb honey is that stored in waxen cells, 
the marvelous workmanship of the honey- 
bee. The statement that no pure comb 
honey caa be found upon the market in Chi- 
cago, but that it is all ‘*‘ manufactured stulf 
made up of glucose and paraftine,”’ could not 
possibly be farther from the truth. The sim 








ple truth is that not a pound of comb honey 
that was not made by the bees is to be found in 
all Chicago. There is not a pound of it in all 
the world, and never was. The Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D.C., has also 
issued a statement that there is no such thing 
as manufactured 
comb honey. 
The following 
offer, made by a 
iman of undoubt- 
ed financial re- 
sponsibility (and 
the undersigned 
are willing to 
add their own 
financial respon- 
sibility to his), 








bears upon the 
case: 
*] will pay 
$1000 in cash to COMB HONEY. 


any person who 

will tell me where comb honey is manufac- 
tured (i. ¢., filled and capped over) by 
machinery; or I will pay the sum to any one 
who will find machine-manufactured comb 
honey on the markets for sale.’’ 

That offer, made in all good faith, has been 
standing for years, but noone has claimed the 
$1000. The offer still stands, and if the mass 
of comb honey is manufactured it ought not 
to bea difficult matter to find a pound—just 
one little pound—of such manufactured 
honey through which to obtain that $1000. 

The truth is, that when you find honey in 
the comb you may be absolutely certain that 
the bees, not man, put it there. It may vary 
in color, it may vary in quality; all flowers 
do not yield the same honey; but it was all 
stored by the bees. 

It ought not to be a difficult matter for any 
one with the exercise of a little common sense 
to convince himself that there is no such 
thing as manufactured comb honey. Take 
any two samples and compare them. While 
they may look in general alike, it will be easy 
to see that there is so much difference in 
them (variations in the irregularities upon 
the surface and on the edges) as to show that 
they could not possibly have been made in the 
sameymould. No two samples of comb honey 
exactly alike can be 
found ia all Chicago. So 
they could not have been 
made by any machinery 
except that of the bee 

The statement, ‘** Gen- 
uine honey has brown 
coloring around the cells; 
glucose honey is perfectly 
white,’”’ could only be 
made by one densely ig- 
norant of honey. The 
truth is, that all honey- 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR comb, when first made by 

the bees, is white as the 
whitest found on the market. If it is left in 
the care of the bees it becomes dark, and if 
left with them for several years it will become 
almost black. All of it would obtain the 
‘**brown coloring ’’ simply by being left long 
enough on the hive. The white is more beau- 
tiful tothe eye (no better to the taste), so it 
is taken from the hive generally before the 
bees have had time to darken it. 

This is the truth about honey. 

GEORGE W. York, 

President Chicago Bee- Keepers’ Association. 

C. C. MILLER, M. D. 
C. P. Dapant. 


LATER.—A day or two after delivering a 
copy of the committee’s report or statement 
to the Chicago Tribune, it was returned to us 


with the following note: 


** The Editor of the Tribune regrets that he 
can not make use of the manuscript, which is 
respectfully returned herewith. This does 
not mean necessarily that the article is not 
meritorious, as on account of the large num- 
ber of manuscripts received it is not possible 
to print all.” 

But little comment on this is necessary. 
The Tribune thus admits that it had room to 
publish lies about honey, but it has not the 


space to allow the truth to appear about it! 





a 
is 
We hope those of. our readers who are so Un. 
fortunate as to read The Tribune, wi)! je j, 
editor know what they think of its way of 


doing things. It has plenty of spuce s, 
liquor dealers’ advertisements, sporti; 


Qe stuff, 
etc., but declines to correct its Own miestate. 
ments that are of untold damage to an honew 


industry. 
ae 
Washington as a Bee-Country.—; 
writer in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, who jas 


kept bees in that State for six years, vives, 


charming picture of Washington west of tip 
as h 


Cascade Mountains, where pretty much eyer 
thing combines to make life worth the living 

no hot weather, the average in summer 
being 70 degrees, seldom below 40 degrees jy 
winter, no mosquitoes, flies or gnats, 
snakes except garter-snakes, no wind-storms 
no thunder nor lightning, ete.—and they 
comes this wet blanket: 

‘But he won’t find thisa very good be 


country, for thesimple reason that the su 
mers are entirely too cool.”’ 





‘ Weekly Budget. 





Pt OS 


Mr. Frep H. Hunt’s APIARY appears on 
the front page this week. He calls it ** Wheat 
ridge Apiary,’? and it contains 90 colonies 
Mr. Hunt reports the last season as being not 
a very favorable one in his locality, the aver- 
age surplus honey per colony being much 
below the normal. 

- 
Mr. A. E. Witicutt, of Hampshire Co., 


Mass., follows, in reference 


‘stone shade-boards:”’ 


writes as 


Mr. Epiror:—Please send word hastily, to 
our ‘‘hasty *’ friend ‘*‘ Hasty,’’ to clear his 
throat for giving the three cheers mentioned 
on page 9. I will gladly send him a *‘ sample 
dozen” of the ‘stone shade-boards” *! 
mail,’ if he will send the required postage 
They will all be sent in the *: flat,’ and eacl 
piece under separate cover; he can ‘na 
them up” at his /ewsure. A. E. Wieucets 


Mr. F. W. L. 
arian writer in 


SLADEN, a prominent 4] 
Eggland, writing us De 
1901, said, among other things: 


Mr. GeorGE W. YorkK.— 

Dear Sir:—I have only just got bac 
England from a three-months’ trip amongst 
some of the prominent bee-keepers in 
Eastern States and Canada. I very much re- 
gret I did not get as far as Chicago. 

I was very sorrv-I was not able to get over 
early enough to attend the Nationa! conve 
tion at Buffalo. However, all the America! 
bee-keepers I called upon treated me sple 
didly, and I had a very good time indeed wil 
them. Amongst those I called on were, 
Ernest R. Root, Frank Benton, Capt. !/ether 
ington, G. M. Doolittle, W. F. Marks. anc ‘ 
W. Post and Dr. Fletcher of Canada. !| was 
also very glad to make the acquaints I 
Mr. Ashmead, of the National 
Washington; D. C., who is deserved]; 
very high esteem by the hymenopt: 
this country. 

Yours very truly, 
* W.L. S81 N 


It was indeed unfortunate that Mr. “lade 
could not be at the Buffalo conventio 
he would have met many others th: 
have been pleased to meet him. [iv mus 
come again, and remain longer. 
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Wintering Bees —Indoor and Chaff Hives. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 






ve kept bees for a number of years, but have lost from. one-half 

»o-thirds each year in wintering. I have always wintered them 

de. If I cannot devise a safe method of wintering I shall be 

ympelled to go out of business. I desire to construct a special repository 

to hold about 100 colonies. Please give me some idea how to proceed— 

<jve.etc. Also kindly describe your method of indoor wintering, answer- 
. hrough the columns of the American Bee Journal.”’ 


A LESPONDENT writes me from the State of Illinois, saying: 





sh our correspondent had told us whether he used 
ves, or those having only single walls, for, should it be 
» has used only single-walled hives, then the best advice 
would be for him to try chaff-packed hives, for, in 


a ocalities in his State, chaff hives succeed fully as well 
a ellar-wintering, even in the extreme North, and it would 
seem that, even did he use chaff hives, there must be some 
be 
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Es G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

ae P 

os fault outside of the hives, which wou!d cause a loss of from 
= ne-half to two-thirds of his colonies each winter. 


An undue consumption of honey during the period of con- 
ment, brought on by cold weather, seems to be the main 
e of winter losses. When bees remain in that quiescent 





dition. which is required for safe wintering, a pound of 

I a month suffices the whole colony, and in such a condi- 

es tion a colony could pass six months of confinement with ease. 
2 bit if the same colony becomes uneasy from their confinement, 
7 same bees will eat from five to seven pounds a month, 
ie their hives and themselves so as to cause their loss in 


six weeks to two months from the time they commence 
so Voraciously. 

chaff hive tends to keep the bees in the required 
- t condition, as thereby the bees are surrounded by 
a walls, which carry off the moisture passing from the 
s =~ s. also retaining the warmth generated by them- 
4 thus keeping the interior of the hive at a more uniform 
‘ture than is possible without the chaff packing, this 
the consumption of honey, and enabling them the 
) throw off the larger part of the moisture contained 
food. so that their bodies can contain the rest till the 

: ' shall become sufficiently warm for them to fly. 
cations where a chance to fly is likely to occur as 
“s once in from three to five weeks, I doubt about there 
% better mode of wintering than by using chaff-packed 
where winter holds sway for from three to five 
seldom, if ever, a day occurring that is warm 





enough for the bees to get out on the wing to relieve them- 
selves from the accumulation necessary, through a constant 
taking in of honey (as fuel) to maintain the warmth necessary 
even in chaff hives, then it is best to provide them with a bet- 
ter protection than these chaff hives can afford. And, so far 
as is now known, cellar (or indoor) wintering, gives the best 
protection for the bees tliat there is under such circumstances. 

To be sure, the chaff hives have a seeming advantage over 
cellar wintering, in that the bees are allowed to fly if an oppor- 
tunity permits during winter, but this is offset by a more 
uniform temperature, and a conse quent decrease in the con- 
sumption of stores in the cellar, where the bees need but little 
food to keep up the necessary warmth they require during the 
period of partial inactivity which winter compels them to pass 
through. 

From all of my experiences in the past, I would not advise 
wintering in any special repository constructed above ground, 
as these are dependent upon the warmth created by the bees 
for their value, and experience has proven that a number of 
colonies do not seem to be able to keep up the uniform tem- 
perature required in any building above ground, as well as each 
would do singly in chaff hives. Hence, nearly all now agree, that. 
where it is advisable to use a special repository at all, said 
repository should be in the shape of a cellar partially or wholly 
underground, the latter being always preferable, from the 
fact that the temperature of the earth, at a depth of five or 
six feet, is very near the one being right for the safe wintering 
of bees where they must be confined for four or five months. 

A good cellar under a dwelling usually answers the pur- 
pose required, and where it is large enough so that a part of 
the same can be partitioned off for the bees, making the parti- 
tion, and the floor above, double-walled, the space between 
‘the walls being packed with corkdust, chaff or sawdust, (the 
former excelling anything else where it can be procured), 
there is little need of looking further for a good place to win- 
ter bees. If we do not have such a cellar under our dwelling, 
and our winters are too severe for bees in chaff-packed hives 
standing out, then it would be well to build a cellar entirely 
underground, if possible. And with a rise of ground near the 
apiary, or having a small hill or mountain near at hand, the 
possibility is right at hand, as the cellar can soon be ‘* hewn 
out of the mountain” with a shovel and pickaxe. And the 
further back in the ground you go the more even temperature 
can be secured, and the more even the temperature, the better 
the bees will winter, provided that temperature is somewhere 
between 4% and 50 degrees above zero. 

The entrance to this cellar should be protected by three 
or four doors, so that the dead-air space between the doors 
will serve to keep the cold from the outside from passing in too 
rapidly. 

And the above, or last deseribed, is just such a place as I 
have used for wintering bees during the past 25 years. As 
to size. allow 10 cubie feet to the hive, the cellar being 6% 
feet deep. As to how the inside should be fixed, when to put 
the bees in, and when to take them out, etc., almost any of 
the bee-books will tell, to which all interested are referred. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Triangular Wooden Comb-Guide—The Original 
Inventor. 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


Ou page: 5 I find the following statement: James La Barre, of Ken- 
tucky, “a bee- keeper of extremely keen observation, and one of many 
practical ideas,” but, “*he reads little from choice.” *It is not generally 
kuown that it was he who first conceived the idea of a V-shaped top-bar 
as acomb-gunide. Early in the °60’s he accidentally noticed that the bees 
in a box-hive in building their first comb extended it along a strip of 
wood which had been nailed on the inside of the box to cover a crack. 
Quick to see the point, he applied VY shaped strips where HE wanted the 
comb built, and the bees, true to their nature, used these as starting- 

oints.” 

. **In 1877, while visiting the late Chas. F. Muth, he mentioned the 
matter and asked him to apply the V-shaped bar to the Laugstroth hives 
manufactured under his supervision. It was done, and afterward the 
V top-bar became a fixed feature of the Langstroth hive. Several have 
claimed this invention, but Mr. La Barre, being indifferent as to who 
reaps the benefit of his bee-knowledge, remained quiet, and let them fight 
it out among themse!ves,”’ 


The foregoing must be a surprise to many pioneers whio 
used the Langstroth hives prior to the year L860. The writer 
became acquainted with this hive in the year 1857, and he- 
gan usiug it quite extensively in western New York in the 
spring of [858, and he does not now remember the time 5 n 
the V- shaped wooden guide was not used therein. As Mr. La 
Barre ‘‘reads little from choice,” this may explain why he 
now claims to be the original inventor or discoverer of the 
triangular or V-shaped wooden guide. If he had been a reader 





of **The Hive and Honey-Bee,” by Father Langstroth, prior to 
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1860, he would have found therein several references and 
illustrations in the 2d edition, published in 1857, of the tri- 
angular or V-shaped wooden guide he now claims as his inven- 
tion in 1860 or thereafter. 

As before stated, the writer first met the Langstroth hive 
in 1857, and this was at the apiary of the late Moses Quinby. 
Mr. Quinby had about 9O of these hives in use in his apiary 
at that time. He took pains to show and explain this hive in 
detail to me. I don’t now distinctly recollect about seeing the 
triangular guide in the hive at the time, but I believe it was 
in use that year in all his hives. Later on, and during that 
year, I found the Langstroth hives on exhibition in Buffalo, 
and at the New York State Fair. The man who was exhibit- 
ing this hive was R. C. Otis, whose hone was then near Ken- 
osha, Wis. Mr. Otis had a colony of bees in the Langstroth 
hives and was handling and exhibiting the same to the visitors 
at the fair. He had also empty Langstroth hives on exhibi- 
tion there, and my recollection is that they were all supplied 
with the V-shaped top-bars. 

The following spring Mr. Otis made my father and me a 
visit at our apiary in Niagara Co., N. Y., five miles north of 
Middleport. My father bought the county right to manufae- 
ture and sell the Langstroth hive in Niagara county in the 
spring of 1858, and he had 200 new hives made that year in 
Lockport for our own use. and to sell to others, and I know 
that all the hives made that year were supplied with the V 
guide in thetop part of the brood-frames. 


So much for history. Kane Co., Ill. 


[Almost the next mail after getting the foregoing from Mr. 
Baldridge, we received the following from Mr. C. P. Dadant 
on the same subject:—Epiror. } 

ORIGINATOR OF THE V TOP-BAR. 


Permit me to rise for a correction to an article published 
on page 5, by John R. Schmidt, as to the originator of the V 
top-bar. This gentleman says that Mr. James La Barre was 
the first man to conceive the idea of a V top-bar as comb- 

_ guide, and states that this discovery was made in the “60's. It 
is a matter of small consequence, practically, as to the first 
originator of the idea, but historically I believe we should 
know the truth of any claim. I believe the idea may have been 
original with the gentleman named at the date stated, but he 
was not the originator of the first V top-bar, for this was used 
by L. L. Langstroth in the 50's, and not only is this men- 
tioned in his book, edition of 18457, but a picture of the 
frames with triangular bars at the sides as well as at the top 
is included among the plates, and a special description is made 
of the triangular piece. 

On page 196 of the same work are found the following 
words: 

‘* The great point to be gained is to secure a single comb 
on each frame. This I have effected after many experiments, 
und the device may be applied to any hive so that expense of 
a few cents will always secure straight combs.” 

This invention of the triangular bar seems to have been 
one of the points or feattres of the Langstroth patent, which 
cost its owner so much trouble and brought him so little re- 
ward, though the invention was revolutionizing the culture 
of bees. 

Not only was the triangular top-bar a feature of the Lang- 
stroth hive 20 years before the time, when, as reported by 
Mr. Schmidt, this idea is said to have been suggested to Chas. 
I’. Muth by Mr. La Barre, but at that same date—i.e., in the 
edition of 1857—a description is given and a cut, Plate III, 
Fig. LO, of a guage for cutting these triangular top-bars on a 
power circular saw-table. So, granting that Mr. LaBarre may 
have suggested the idea to Mr. Muth, who suggested it in 
turn to Mr. Langstroth, (whichis much to be doubted), there 
is an error of more than 2O years in the dates. I trace this 
to 1857, but if [had the first edition of the book in my hands, 
I firmly believe I could trace it at least five years further 
back. 

The triangular top-bar is not an absolutely safe guide, but 
it answers in most cases. A very important point is to have 


the frames at proper distances from center to center. Al- 
though the bees themselves make slight variations, their 


combs are never closer together than 1% inches. If the 
frames are placed too close to each other the bees may build the 
first comb right, but the next will be thrown out of the center 
of the bar, and, the regularity being broken, they may jump 
from one frame to another and curve their combs into all sorts 
of shapes, after they have once departed from the straight 
course. 

Brood-combs are built with great regularity, as a certain 
space is needed in which to hatch the brood—a greater distance 
than that absolutely indispensable being apt to make their 





combs too difficult to keep warm. On the honey-combs, how. 
ever, they show much less regard for correct measuremonts. 
and, especially at the end of a season, they will readily 
lengthen out the cells of the outside combs to a very dispro- 
portionate size. 

Thus, if we use only the triangular comb-guide to secure 
straight combs in the frames, we must be very careful to keep 
proper distances. We have always been inclined to give the 
bees ample room, and, for this reason, we follow Quinby in his 
method of putting the frames 1} inches apart from center to 
center, 

While ransacking our bee-books for information on the 
subject, I see that Bevan, in his book on the honey-bee, dated 
18538, recommended putting the ‘* bars” closer together in 
the center of the hive than at the outside. He had evidently 
noticed what I mention here, that the brood-combs needed to 
be closer together than the honey-combs, aud for that reason 
found it advisable to place the latter at a greater distance 
from each other. He made his bars 11 inches in width, and 
placed the center ones seven-sixteenths of an inch apart, 
while the outside ones were placed nine-sixteenths from each 
other. This made the distance one and nine-sixteenths from 
center to center on the brood-combs, and one and eleven-six- 
teenths on the storing-combs. This distance seems too great, 
and it is doubtful that there could be much regularity in 
combs built on those bars ; but, at that time, the movable idea 
had not yet taken hold of the bee-keeping world, and the men 
of that day had not the remotest idea of the great steps that 
would be made in the next 60 years. 

Debeauvoys, who had evidently forseen the results that 
might be achieved with a hive that could be taken to pieces 
without injuring the combs, had made a failure of his discov- 
ery because he had left out the anti-propolizing idea—the 
prize feature of the Langstroth invention. 

Before the invention of the wax sheet stamped with the im- 
print of the cells, which later gave rise to the modern com) 
foundation, Mehring had devised a stamp to be used on the 
underside of a flat top-bar which made an impression of the 
outline of the comb. This impression, aftwards filled with 
beeswax, was said to succeed well, but was soon superseded 
by what was known as a comdb-guide, made of a thin strip of 
melted beeswax on the underside of the frame. The latest 
method is a narrow strip of foundation wedged into a groove 
on the under side of the top-bar. This is the surest of all 
guides, barring a full sheet of comb orof foundation. But 
the’triangular top-bar, which makes the subject of this arti- 
cle, is still used in many hives, and wili probably be used as 
long as apiarists want a cheap comb-guide. 


Hancock Co., Ill. 
Yr 
A Case of Bee-Fever—He “Had It Bad.” 


I have beena subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
for the past two years, and very little could I do without it. I 
find it a great help to me at every turn. I commenced to keep 
bees about five years ago, and have had all kinds of luck since 
then with them—good? bad, and indifferent. They were at all 
times a source of amusement to me, if not one of profit, having 
honey to sell but once in all that time (LYO1). Buta sweet 
time it has been at the table all that time. Honey, honey, 
honey, three times a day, and sometimes oftener. Oh, no, not 
from surplus, dead colonies being the most frequent source of 
supply, until the last season. 

My first start was made by trading poor debts for poor 
bees. In this way I got three colonies, which were neither @ 
pleasure to the sight nor a profit to me, but they nevertheless 
gave me a ‘‘swell” time, while they lived, and a sweet one 
after they died. No Irishman ever had a longer or finer wake. 
We feasted them, at their expense, all winter and wel! int 
the spring. - 

The next year I had better luck, trading bad debts for 
better bees, getting three colonies this time, which bui!t 'p 
strong for winter, but no surplus yet. One of these died dur- 
ing the winter, leaving a hive full of honey. I also captured 


C. P. DADANT. 


an Italian swarm, in the timber, late in July, which, although 

,& poor year, filled a ten-frame hive—for themselves—belore 
frost. This strain of bees I still have, and they have iver 
failed to yield me excess honey, except the first year. 

Up to this time I had only a mild case of ‘* bee-fever.’ Du! 
the next spring, with the return of warm days, the symtoms 
became more pronounced, and I developed the itch | ea 
shining light in beedom, by some discovery or inven! a 
dangerous symptom, financally), which, I understand, i> very 


apt to develop early in the disease. I had already subse! bed 
for the “Old Reliable,” and got **ABC of Bee-Culture.” Tho’ was 
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ng. and, incidentally, rather hard on the bees. The 
.vod higher and higher: I became delirious ; visions of 
yeens foated before my eyes. I began to believe the 
ements of the queen-rearers, even so far as to send my 
ney to them. I divided and subdivided, Italianized 
janized, formed nuclei and reared queens. Bee- 
sed bee-ideas, up one side of my brain and down the 

t of them too large to get out the natural openings 
except so misshapen as to be unrecognizable. Smok- 
ea fixed habit with me; I would not introduce my 
thout first smoking them, for fear they would quar- 

: open a conversation without it, dreading being stung 
3 (| 9 tongue). In fact, I had smoker with me constantiy 

. bee smoker, a pipe, cigar, or cigarette. 

I was also afilicted with hives, as the season advanced. 
lant, the Danzenbaker, the Heddon, the Langstroth, 
the chaff and the’ Simplicity, and others that were not so sim- 

the six, eight and ten or more frame, deep and shallow, 
rn and palace, swarming and non-swarming hives, in 
ss procession, until I developed repeated attacks of urti- 


. Things went on in this way, getting worse and worse. 
4 Ideas of single, double, quadruple, sextuple, etc., had their 
turn. until | must have a bee-house large enough to hold all 

my colonies. Having a small building not in use, I finally 

o finished, after much study and expending some money, a model 
o> bee-house with accommodations for 14 colonies. I moved my 
bees in, not without some objections from the bees, however, 
7 which did not seem to appreciate the efforts I was making to 


convert them from their primitive ways of secreting themselves 
in any old place, to the more enlightened ways of domesticity, 
and with the same degree of bigotry, shown by some heathen 
tribes, to civilization, fought to (with) the bitter end. 

[ moved 12 colonies to their new home, and at first every- 
thing went along swimmingly, but winter came, and it got toe 


a cold to swim, or something else happened ; at any rate, they be- 
rsa gan to die a slow and lingering death. First one colony died: 
e- we used what honey they had left. Then another would, by 
oF that time, become sufficiently ripened by death to be fit for 
; table use. Death, the grim destroyer, continued to wreak 
¢ vengeance until the gentie zephyrs of spring came, when, 
A on examination, I found I had but one colony to occupy my 
¥ ¢ 


fourteen-room bee-house, and they were showing signs of 
lonesomeness. 

Strange to say, with the death of the bees, the fever began 
to abate, until it was almost gone, and I am convinced that if 
the last colony had died the disease would have been cured. 


& But, with the return of spring, the symptoms began to get 
if worse, and I passed though all the stages again, with but little 
= better results than before, from a honey standpoint. I in- 


creased to twelve colonies again by fall, four of which I man- 
* aged to pull through in spite of the bee-house. About this 
= time, I might say that a house fell on me, and I took a tumble. 
that, perhaps, the bees did not want to be domesticated 
& to the extent of living in an improved flat. So, early in the 
= spring, I moved them back into hives (the four which were 

left), and they showed their appreciation by producing 380 

pounds of comb honey, and increasing to twelve colonies once 

more, 

The disease has subsided into a chronic condition, which I 
have been told is incurable, and is subject to relapses each 
spring, until death relieves, not only the sufferer, but also 

= those afflicted with the sufferer. 

Che history of this disease dates back into the earliest 
nes of which we have any writings, and, as far as I can find 
out, it has never received sufficient recognition to have a 
Scientific name given to it. A careful study of the disease 
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4 W iow that all symptoms lead to irritation of the bees, and, 
: ritation, unless relieved, always leads to inflammation, I 
' suggest a combination of the two words apis (bee) and 
3 inflammation), which would make the word ap-is-i-tis to 
a ‘© scientific name of ‘bee-fever.” This may not be 


ally correct but it would elicit sympathy for a sufferer 
sease Where it now provokes mirth. 
‘inking you for your kind indulgence, in listening to 
itive lamentations of an apisletic, 

I am, yours, etc., C. M. B. 


2 





The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
- ; ie of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
iq : > Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 


we ‘ by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
ok d Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 

: Single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
=. ts. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
bu : us one mew yearly subscription to the American 


: lat $1.00. 





Convention Proceedings. 











Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
Held at Woodstock, Dec. 3, 4 and 5, 1901. 


REPORTED BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 


The annual meeting of the above association began Dec. 3, 
at 2:30 p.m. Members of the association had been gathering 
during the early part of the day and spending their time in 
discussing subjects of interest to themselves. Pres. Newton 
opened the meeting by calling upon Mr. Craig to Jead in 
prayer. The minutes were read by Secretary Couse, and at 
the close a committee was formed to investigate an omission 
of names of the officers of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
during the joint meeting of the International and Ontario, in 
Toronto, at which time R. McKnight was president. 


President Newton’s Address. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—It is with pleasure that we meet 
again in convention. Another year has passed, and we are 
here to talk over the past and make plans for the future. The 
first of the new century has been very profitable to most bee- 
keepers, not only by the good flow of honey but by the good 
prices which have been obtained for our products In fact, I 


“may well say that we have to-day as good prices as we had 


ten or twelve years ago. Surely, this is encouraging. The 
quality, as far as I have been able to judge, has been extra- 
good. 

Now as to our expectations for next year’s crop: Bees in 
most parts have gone into winter quarters with good, ripened 
stores. which means much towards good wintering; and the 
roadsides are massed with white clover, and judging from this 
we may well look for a big cropin 1902. I doubt not, the 
most, if not all of you, have come here with the hope and ex- 
pectation that this would be one of the most enjoyable and 
profitable meetings ever held by our Association. To make this 
a veritable reality can best be accomplished by each one tak- 
ing part in the discussion, ani so contributing his or her por- 
tion of information for the general good. 


It was with deep regret that we learned the news of the 
sudden death of our ex-president, Dr. Thom, who held the posi- 
tion of president in the year 1884, and was much esteemed by 
all members of the Association. But these calls are but warn- 
ings to each of us that some day we, too, shall be called hence 
to our reward. — 

It will be remembered that at our last annual meeting a 
motion was passed to the effect that the Association deem it 
advisable to make an exhibit at the Pan-American. The mat- 
ter was brought before the Ontario Government, and they de- 
cided to help us. At our executive meeting in May it was my 
pleasure to be appointed to go to Buffalo to install the exhibit. 
We made a generous call to bee-keepers of the Association to 
help us. We succeeded in getting a good supply of extracted 
honey, but not a great deal of comb. However, the extracted 
and comb were of a very fine quality. Ourdisplay was not 
large, but was greatly admired by all visitors. 1 may notea 
few remarks gathered by passers-by and entered in my regis- 
ter book : 

**Canadian honey—what part? Ontario. Ontario is all 
right.”~ ‘‘ Magnificent exhibit.” ‘‘ Very artistic exhibit, and 
very clear honey.” ‘* Grand honey and beautiful exhibit; I’m 
glad Icame upstairs to see it.” ‘O, look at the purified 
honey! Isn’titfine? It’sa very pretty show-up, ain’tit?” ““O 
isn’t it fine? The Canadians may be slow, but they know how 
to put up a honey exhibit.” There were only 21 exhibitors in 
all for the judging of awards. We were awarded the Gold 
Medal for the collective exhibit of honey, and 33 diplomas of 
honorable mention for our exhibit. I have to thank the mem- 
bers who so willingly aided us in making Canadian honey 
famous at the Buffalo Pan-American. 

While at Buffalo I had tbe pleasure of attending two ses- 
sions of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, which so 
kindly extended an invitation to our society. I was pleased 
to see so many Canadian bee-keepers present, and enjoying 
the meeting. Every one reported a profitable convention. 

During this year, also, Canadian honey has been repre- 
sented at Glasgow, Scotland, being taken from the exhibit 
which was at Paris, in 1}YOL; but I have been unable to find 
out what awards were given. 
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One of the questions at our last meeting was. Would it pay 
us to exhibit at Buffalo, knowing we had a duty of.one and 
two-third cents per pound to pay to gain a market in the 
United States? I feel safe in answering it now, that I believe 
it has paid our Association. First, by showing the world that 
we can produce a very fine quality of honey in Canada—in 
fact, second to none: and that we as Canadian bee-keepers 
take a pride in our pursuit to put our honey tastefully on the 
market. I believe if we push for a market in the United 
States, even by paying the duty, we shall gain it, because 
American people seem to realize that Canadian laws are far 
more strict than theirown, Our pure-honey bill is all right: 
let each member of our society try to enforce it, and by doing 
so we shall make a market for our product. 

It will be laid before you for your consideration, the ad- 
visability of making stronger the bill which we now have in 
regard to spraying of fruit-trees while in bloom. We all know 
it is a serious question in some parts of the country to bee- 
keepers; let us all put our shoulders to the wheel and try 
what can be done. 

The inspector of apiaries, so far as I have been able to 
learn, has been attending to the duties of hisdepartment in a 
manner which I trust will be satisfactory to all. His report 
will, however, be submitted for your consideration. My at- 
tendance at the exhibit at Buffalo, and meeting with the 
many bee-keepers of Ontario who do not belong to any bee- 
keepers’ association at all, has brought me to think that they 
do not realize the advantages given to the members of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. I would strongly advise 
that a smali pamphlet be published setting forth the workings 
of our society and its advantage to bee-keepers,, and have a 
copy placed,in the hands of every bee-keeper in this land. 

The matter of forming a guild, or exchange, will be 
brought to your notice by Mr. Andrew ,Patullo, M. P. for 
North Oxford, who has so kindly consented to take that sub- 
ject for the basis of a few remarks to us. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the confidence reposed in 
me a year ago in placing me in the position I now occupy. I 
trust you will all assist in making these meetings pleasant 
and profitable to each one of us, for in union alone there is 
strength. JOHN NEWTON. 


J.D. Evans, in reply to the President’s Address, said he 
was at a disadvantage, not knowing what was about to be 
sald. He wanted to praise Mr. Newton for the excellent and 
responsible work he had done this year. as president, esve- 
cially in connection with the Pan-American Exhibition; he 
had managed to do the thing economically. He thought it 
would be an advantage to make the law in conneétion with 
Spraying more stringent. In his own district he had no 
trouble—the people were anxious to have bees about them. 
They found it an advantage in fruit setting; even this year 
they had apples when others had none. More educating 
should be done, and plenty of it. Doctor Fletcher’s address 
in connection with the value of bees to the fruit-grower had 
been circulated, and more work in such directions was desir- 
able. 

tev. W. I. Clarke congratulated the president upon his 
good work; he was pleased to hear of the suecess of the exhibit 
at the Pan-American. If Canadians would do justice to them- 
selves they would hold theig own with any country. 

A resolution of congratulation and thanks was passed to 
Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton said he forgot in his address to mention that 
the thanks of the association were due to Mr. Miller for sup- 
plying glass packages to help make the Pan-American exhibit 
attractive. A vote of thanks was then tendered Mr. Miller. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Prof. F. C. Harrison, bacteriologist, who has recently re- 
turned from a year or more of study at the leading bacteriolog- 
ical institute in Europe, gave the result of his work during the 
past season with foul brood. He stated that the work under- 
taken with foul brood at the Ontario Agricultural College dur- 
ing the past year has been rather limited. The only thing at- 
tempted this year was some means of destroying germs of foul 
brood in combs. One remedy had met with good success: that 
was, disinfecting combs and hives with the vapor of formalin. 
Pieces of comb had been taken containing wax and comb sey- 
eral years old, dead brood, capped brood, and cells of honey 
into which had been put foui-brood germs. These were placed 
in a box the size of the ordinary hive, the lower entrance in 
the box having been plugged, leaving only sufficient room for 
the entrance of a rubber hose coming from the disinfecting 
apparatus, similar to that for disinfecting plants, ete. The 
formalin gas apparatus was as follows: 

An aleohol lamp, and upon it a reservoir with a 40-degree 
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solution of formalin. When the alcohol lamp was lighted the 
gas was soon generated. At the top of the box a one-ha} 


p Inch 
opening had been left; out of this the atmosphere passed a. 
the box filled with formalin gas. When the box was ful! the 


gas would pass out of the upper orifice, detected by the odor, 
The apparatus was then withdrawn, both openings pliuggeg. 
and the comb left under the influence of the gas for on our, 
after which exposure no growth was obtained, four tests jn }j 
having been made. The honey-cells known to be affected gaye 
no growth. The pressure obtained in generating the gas 
might in a measure account for the results. This cure woy|q 
be practical ina largeapiary. Other appliances used in disip- 
fecting would answer. 

Prof. Harrison also mentioned that some years ago he had 
taken a lot of cells or spores and placed them on glass in semi- 
darkness. He had tested them about every six months and 
had made a test very recently. Although where the cells haq 
been placed nearly four years ago and exposed as per above, 
the last test showed they were still alive, showing that the 
spores were extremely resistant. In conclusion, Prof. Harri- 
son said he hoped that the method of disinfecting he had given 
would be tested during the coming season. 

Mr. Evans—I believe that this is one of the most impor- 
tant statements yet made in connection with foul brood. 

Mr. Hall—Are the capped cells you mentioned, capped 
larvie, or capped honey ? 

Prof. Harrison—Capped larvie. 

F. A. Gemmill—I think that the method given should be 
tested, and, if found better than the present, adopted. 

Mr. Hall—We often have doubts about the surplus combs 
on infected hives, and other combs; these could be disinfected 
in the method given. Iam very glad to hear the report. 

J. K. Darling—How about bees and brood ? 

Prof. Harrison—Any in the box would, of course, suffer 
the same fate as the germs. 

Mr. Evans—Would it not be well to shake the bees off the 
combs, then treat the combs and return the bees? An experi- 
mentin this direction might be tried. 

R. H. Smith—Does the treatment make the combs objec- 
tionable to the bees ? 

Prof. Harrison—It does not injure the most delicate fabric, 

Mr. Smith—Will the bees, if there are any dry scales, re- 
move them from the base of the cells ? 

Mr. Gemmill—Do you think, if the scales were dry, they 
would be disinfected in the scales ? 

Prof. Harrison—Those I tested were moist, and it would 
doubtless be better to moisten them. 

A. Laing— Why not turn the bees back to the combs, and 
after ten days repeat the operation ? The bees would then be 
practically clear ? 

Prof. Harrison—As long as I fed ecarbolic acid, although 
growing millions of spores, no foul brood could be produced ; 
but as soon as I left off feeding, foul brood developed. 


Mr. Holtermann—It would not do to return the bees to 
the combs, and after ten days repeat the operation, berause 
the bees, when disturbed, take up perhaps infected honey and 
return this to the comb, and there is no guarantee that they 
may not repeat this operation the second time. 

A Member—What about McEvoy’s method ? 

Mr. Holtermann—The combs are taken away, and the 
bees cannot store the infected honey in cells. I am afraid 
that bee-keepers, in their attitude, are rather inclined to de- 
spise scientific help and investigation—not in words, perhaps, 
as much asin attitude. Remedies and results are given such 
as this, and yet bee-keepers go on just as before. 

W. F. Clarke—No wonder bee-keepers despise science 
when the inspector has drilled into them to despise science, 
and they are taught to hold to the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration, which no scientist to day holds. 

Mr. Clarke read the Cheshire remedy, and wanted to k: 
why this remedy had been ignored on this side of the Atlant 
Wasit national jealousy, personal feeling, or what? 

Prof. Harrison said if we will read Bulletin No.12 .issued 
by the Ontario Agricultural College, we will find considera!'« 
work has been done in this investigation. Carbolic acid w 
not destroy the germ; 2 percent solution will not destroy th 
germ in six days: 1 in 500 will prevent the germination 
spores. The carbolic acid, in the strength mentioned by 
Cheshire, will not kill the spores, but may prevent t! 
growth. Formic acid has a much greater value in disin! 
ing. Some honeys have more formic acid than others: | 
whreat has almost twice that of clover honey. 


See-kee 


had even noticed the sting more severe when the bees wo! 
on buckwheat honey. He (Mr. Harrison) had spent se\ 
weeks with Mr. Bertrand, in Switzerland ; he had also stu 
the disease in Austria. In those countries they had a ra 
bees which had a natural immunity from foul brood ; for 
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. believed, the bees here, not being immune, the 
= which were a success in Europe were not such in 
3 try--the bees were not iinnmune to the same extent. 
! iarke—Is phenol and carbolic acid the same thing ? 
Harrison—- Yes. 
Clark-——Was 1 to 500 not a success ? 
. Harrison--Only as an antiseptic; not to destroy the 


_ Holtermann—I would like to ask another question : 
what conditions does the germ grow again, which has 
-eated with carbolie acid '1 to 500 ? 
. Harrison—-When you cease feeding. As long as you 
sall right. The bees object to carbolic acid; formic 
Nature’s remedy. I may say we are always pleased to 
at the College investigations along this and other 
With the strength of staff we have we cannot conduct 
ments for individuals, but where for public good, we will 
eased to carry on investigations. You help us by sending 
rial, and we will help you with our appliances, and per- 
j nerease knowledge. 
|. E. Frith—Have you been working on foul-brood experi- 
\ts just for one year ? 
Prof. Harrison—No, for four years. 


PICKLED BROOD—OTHER MATTERS. 


The qnestion of pickled brood was brought up, and it was 
thought well that the disease in New York State be investi- 
gated. 

It was decided that samples be sent to Prof. Harrison, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., Canada, who 
promised to investigate them. 

Wm. McEvoy, inspector of apiaries, suggested that bees 
be sent to Mr. Harrison to measure the length of their tongues. 

J. B. Hall welcomed the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 

' on behalf of the Oxford Association; he spoke of the incorpo- 

“ ration of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, the Foul Brood Law, and eulogized Mr. 
McEvoy and the work he had done. Another important work 
wis the Spraying Act passed through the instrumentality of 
the Association; then the Pure Honey Bill. The Chicago Ex- 
hibit. and that at the Pan-American, were also a success, and 
had done much to educate the local public and other nations 
as to Ontario honey. 

The president called on Mr. Evans to reply, who re- 
sponded thus: 

‘*Tam very glad to come to Woodstock; I knew the Ontario 
could teach the Oxford Association nothing, but we expect to 
learn a great deal from the Oxford [laughter]. We are quite 
ready to accept all the good things Mr. Hall has said of the 
Ontario Association. I think much has been done, but the 
end is not yet.” 

Continued next week. 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I1, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.]| 





Dividing, or Artificial Increase. 


+t 


is your plan for artificial increase ? I don’t want 
ural swarms—I can’t manage them—and my family are 
of them to give me much help. East. 


VERS.—If you had asked for a plan I might have 
you readily, but when you ask for my plan you make 
on more difficult. I have no plans of my own, and 
iys follow the same plan, taking just what seems 
most convenient at the time. Probably the nucleus 

owed more than any other. A necleus is formed 
jueen-cell given to it, and then when the qneen 
og, it is strengthened by means of a frame of sealed 
i the nucleus be started sufficiently early, no aid will 
to have it built up sufficiently strong for winter. 
will take the trouble to send the question on a 
irds the last of May, I shall be glad to go more into 
dvise you just what to do to start your cells and 


( 





Transferring—Paper Trimmings for Packing. 


1. In the Heddon short method of transferring, what would 
you do about the queen that will be reared in the old hive 
while waiting 21 days for all the brood to hatch ? According 
to my count, a new queen will be hatched, and have quite a 
little brood, before the 21 days expire. 


2. How will paper trimmings from a book-bindery do for 
packing bees for winter ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The ees will take care of that matter to 
suit themselves. If the old queen is yet in full vigor, the 
young queen will likely be destroyed, otherwise she may be 
superseded by the young queen when the two parts are united. 
If you wish to save both queens, of course you can interfere. 

2. I can only guess. I should think there would be dan- 
ger of their being packed a little too solid: but if sufficient 
pains were taken to loosen them up they might be all right. 


—————————---o——__— 


Feeding a Mixture of Sugar and Honey. 

I have a colony of bees in a box-hive, given to me by a 
neighbor, and it is short of stores. There is no way to get 
to them from the top of the hive, and [ have been wonder- 
ing if I could not carry them into the house-cellar, where the 
thermometer registers about 40 degrees, turn the hive bottom- 
side up, and lay upon the lower end of the combs a roll of 
sugar and extracted honey (mixed), leaving the hives in this 
position until spring. NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—Your scheme ought to work all right. only it 
would likely be better if the cellar were nearer 45 degrees. 
There is some danger that you will use too much honey and 
foo little sugar—in other words, your candy will be to thin. If 
you find it so thin that it will not stay up in place (and very 
likely you will find it becoming thinner after it is given to the 
bees), take the candy away and work some more sugar into it 
so as to make it thicker and dryer. 


—_——_—_~# « 


Hive for Producing Extracted Honey. 


I desire to run my bees for extracted honey and would 
like to know if you consider it any advantage to have a hive 
wider than the 10-frame. Can swarming be keptdown better 
with a wider hive? NorRTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know for certain, but I think there 
might be less swarming with a hive larger than 1O-frames. It 
would, of course, be more unwieldy, but you might not care 
much for that. It would be a good plan for you to try the 
larger hives on a small scale, carefully comparing them with 
the 10-frame hives, and then you would be able to tell better 
which would be best for you. 


———_—— 2 o—__—— 


Early Stimulative Feeding. 


I have four good, strong colonies of bees with ‘red 
clover” queens, and want to divide as far as practicable and 
have the colonies so formed ad/ in readiness for the honey-flow 
the last of June. I expect to feed liberally of both sugar and 
meal. 

1. How early in the winter is it advisable to begin stimula- 
tive feeding ? 

2. Are granulated sugar syrup and say, rye meal, all 
the food necessary ? What do you recommend ? 

3. How far do you consider it safe to carry the dividing, 
and at how early a date ? 

It appears to me that the further (and the earlier) they are 
divided, the more good, strong, young queens we will have 
laying. 

But where is the principal danger ? 


ANSWER.—1. Don’t try stimulative feeding in the winter 
on any account. Wait until the bees are flying daily. 

2. Some think sugar syrup as good as honey for breeding 
purposes, while others think it very inferior, and only to be 
used when honey cannot be had. Probably no one thinks rye 
meal or any other substitute so good as natural pollen. If 
possible to have good honey and pollen, I should prefer it to 
anything else. 

3. If it appears to you that the earlier you begin and the 
more you divide, the more good, strong, young queens you will 
have laying, I’m afraid it appears wrong to you. You can be- 
gin so early that your queens wil! be of little value, and if you 
divide too early or too much you will be the loser. As far 
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north as you are(41 degrees), if you get young queens to laying 
before June they are not likely to be of the best. 

If vou begin stimulative feeding in the winter, or too earl) 
in thespring, you may have fewer bees than to let them en- 
tirely alone. Indeed, it is possible to ruin a colony entirely 
by injudicious early interference in the way of feeding. If 
your object is to get as much honey as possible from the white 
honey harvest beginning in June, it will probably be best for 
you to do no dividing before the time of the harvest. Some- 
thing, however, depends on the strength of the colonies in the 
spring, and upon the weather at that time, The thing I’m 
afraid of is that somehow you've got it into your head that by 
beginning very early to feed, and using feed enough, you can 
increase largely vour number of colonies, and at the same 
time your harvest of honey. Please set that down as aserious 
error. Stimulative feeding is a two-edged sword that is not 
very safe in the hands of a beginner, unless he be of a very 
cautious turn. Your safe plan is to let it alone, if not entirely, 
at least till weather is warm enough for the bees to fly daily. 
and it wiil be a safer plan to do no dividing till about the time 
of natural swarming. 


— a 


Was It Foul Brood? 


oe 


I now have 25 colonies from 10 that | bought last spring. 
I had one colony very weak when bought in April; it didn’t 
do well all summer; it was in a box-hive. In August I trans- 
ferred it to a Langstroth hive, and noticed nothing wrong in 
the appearance of the bees or brood. Sept. 28 after I had 
all fixed for winter, this colony swarmed out. I didn’t know 
it for a week, and I then discovered it was gone, and the other 
bees robbing the honey. I shut it up at gnce and afterwards 
examined the hive and brood. The brood was all capped, 
filled reguiarly, no vacant cells, but looked entirely natural ; 
but on opening the cells there was a rotten mass, attended 
with some odor quite offensive. I burned the frames, combs, 
brood, honey and all, in my house furnace. 

1. Was that foul brood ? 

2. .f so, can I hope that the bees that robbed part of that 
honey will have it consumed by winter use before brood-rear- 
ing in the spring, and consequently escape inoculating their 
brood and hive with the disease ? 

3. 1f not foul brood, what, probably, was it ? 

+. In view of all the facts, what should I do, and when do 
it ? 

My other colonies are strong, and have lots of honey, and 
are well-packed in winter-cases, filled with planer-shavings, 
and a super full of shavings on top of the frames. Onto. 


ANSWERS.—1. Possibly, and possibly not. 
2. If it was a case of foul brood you may pretty safely 
expect the disease to be carried to the robbing colonies. 

5. I don’t know. 
at all. 

4. Let the bees alone till warm weather. In the mean- 
time study up the subject carefully in your books and back 
numbers of bee-papers, and thus you will become so well in- 
formed that when’warm weather comes you will be well armed 
to meet the foe, if foe *it proves. Don’t omit Dr. Howard’s 
pamphlet on foul brood. 


It is just possible there was no disease 


a 
Can Bees Hear? 

Do you think bees can hear ? SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER.—Opinions are divided, Some authorities whose 
opinions are deserving of consideration insist that there is no 
evidence that bees can hear. As proof that they do not hear, 
instances are cited in which whistling and loud noises close to 
the bees have failed to make the bees show in the slightest 
degree that anything had been heard, while a slight touch 
upon the entrance-board would bring from the bees an immedi- 
ate response. Such proofs, however, are only negative. If 
twenty men should testify that they had not seen Smith kill 
Jones, their testimony would be outweighed by the testimony 
of one man who had actually seen the murder. That a bee 
shows no sign of having heard a sound can not be considered 
proof positive that it has not heard thesound. Sounds may 
be produced in which bees have no interest, and no heed paid 
to them, while sounds to which we might pay little heed might 
produce a lively impression on them. If you were taken by a 
band of brigands, and they should state in the most positive 
terms, but in language unknown to you, that you are to bi 
killed forthwith, you might pay little heed to it, and the brig- 
ands might say you were deaf; but if you were to hear th; 
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same thing spoken in your own tongue, the brigands would be 
likely to say that your hearing was acute. 

If you put your ear to a hive on a still summer evening, 
the great variety of sounds heard will awaken the inquiry, 
‘* Why do bees make all these noises if they cannot be heard?” 
But that is no positive proof that they do hear. Some years 
ago when one of my colonies swarmed with a clipped queen, I 
moved the old hive to a new place; but the bees of the return- 
ing swarm found it and began to enter, making as usual a 
loud call. I moved the hive to a new place, and the the bees 
soon found it. Then I put it on a wheelbarrow and started to 
travel with it; but whenever I stopped the bees seemed to hear 
the call and began to cluster about the entrance. That was 
kept up for some time, and I can hardly understand how the 
bees found that hive unless they heard the call. It will not 
do to say they recognized the hive by sight, for if the same 
hive were moved, at a time when no call was made, only to 
the distance of six feet, but beyond another hive, the bees 
would never find it. Yes, I think bees can hear, but I don’t 
knqw. 

—— oe 


Have They Enough Winter Stores? 


I have seven colonies of bees this fall. Two of them are 
from the woods; one of these is in the chunk yet, the other 
I puton dry combs and the brood. Then I fed them 11 quarts 
of half water and half sugar, well stirred. Will they have 
enough till warm weather ? WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—If I understand you correctly, you gave them 
544 pounds of sugar. That would be equivalent to about 74 
pounds of honey, and it is considered wise tu have about 5U 
pounds of honey for oyt-door wintering, and 25 for the cellar. 


—-9~ 


Method to Keep Down Increase. 


I do not wish any increase. My queens are all clipped. ! 
work for comb honey, and want to re-queen all my colonies. 
How would it work to have a supply of virgin queens on hand 
at swarming-time, and when a swarm issues destroy tli 
queen, clean off all the queen-cells in the hive, and whe 
swarm returns drop a virgin queen among them? [Do 
think that would put an end to swarming ? MICHIGAN. 


old 
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ANSWER.—Very likely it might prove successful in 
cases. A virgin queen would be kindly accepted if very )oung 
without any difficulty, but there might be trouble if she were 
several days old. Ata guess, I should say that in som 


ses 





the bees would start cells again. Please report after you have 
experimented, 

|. Please send us Names ef Bee-Keepers who do not 10¥ 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 


ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get theif 


subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can ai much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writin: “s 00 


| other matters. 
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*REVERSIBLE WALL MAP#* 





NITED STATES AND WORLD, 


— Ghia, Guba, Porto Rico, Thé Philippines, Hawall, and Alaska, 


illy prepared to meet the demand for a first-class map that will give a quick, general idea of location of events the world over, and par- 
ticularly to the United States and our territorial possessions. Very usefulin every Home and Office. 


66x 46 INCHES IN SIZE 


BLEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 














Best and Most Necessary Map 








No Home or Business House 


Ever Issued. should be without it. 
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ually good map of the world. 


1901 EDIETION.—Every reader should c~sult it every day. 


On the reverse side is the Library Map of the World. 

























The 1900 Census Se 3 


of the largest American Cities is given, 


, With Counties, railroads, towns, rivers, etc., correctly located. The other side shows 
Statistics on the population, cities, capitals, rivers, mountains, products, business, etc., a veritable photo- 
the UNITED STATES AND WORLD. 

lhe map is printed on heavy map paper and is mounted on sticks ready to hang. 


One side shows a grand map of our great country 


Edges are bound with tape. ' 
The plates show all the new railroad lines and exten- 
sunty changes, ete. Especial attention is given to th. }opography of the country; all the principal rivers and lakes, mountain ranges 
sare plainly indicated. The leading cities and towns are shown, special attention being given to those along lines of railroads. The 
in section of the map gives the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia, with nearly all of Quebec and New Brunswick, 
ty — being clearly marked. The Southern portion of the map includes the Northern States of the Republic of Mexico, and the 
i 18iandas, 
The largest and most accurate map on Mercator’s Projection 
uced. The political divisions are correctly defined and beautifully outlined in colors. The ocean currents are clearly shown and 
Ocean steamship lines with distances between important ports are given. A marginal index of letters and figures enables one easily to 
country in the world. A series of short articles in alphabetical order is printed around the border of this map in large, clear type, 
valuable information concerning agricultural, mining, and manufacturing statistics, also the value of imports and exports in dollars. 
population, form of government, and chief executive of every country in the world is given up to date, also the names of the capitals 
opulation. Whe Inset Maps are elegantly engraved and printed in colors. They are placed in convenient positions around the 


ates map, and will be invaluable to every person desiring a plain understanding of our possessions. An inset map of China on the 
e of map adds to its value. 


nl Two maps on one sheet, all for only $1.50, sent by mail or prepaid express ; or we will 
it freeas a premium for sending us Three New Subscribers at $1.00 each ; or for $2.00 we will send the Map and 
rican Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Snoring Stopped 
Instantly jens 


by a neat and simple 
device which affords no inconvenience to user. 
Failure is Impossible. It also prevents J 
sleeping with open mouth, which habit 
ruins so many throats and vocal cords and in 
many cases brings ondiseases of nose, throat 
andlungs. NO MEDICINE, Correspondence 
confidential in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


SNOR-O-DONT, A- 23 142 Monroe St.. Chicago, Ill. § 








Piease mention Bee Journal When Wriuue 
-_ 


Ditimer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 





I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAK WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


| Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations. 
in U. S., Canada, Austratia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 








Su lied price refunded. The Original and 
Moisture Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
incubator, 


fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. Illustrated 32-page cir- 
cular free. Complete Catalogue, 1% pages, 8x11 inches, 
mailed for 1l0cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50, 
CYPHEKS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, \.\., Chicago, Ul,, Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 


Please ™ention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send 
for our catalog. 


FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, OG. 















Our 50 egg compartment hatchers 
Va have advantages over all other incu- 
bators. Bantams at 8, 89.50and 815 for 
DO, se - 200 egg sizes. Hatch every good 
Regulating end 2 cents for No.i$ catalogue. 

BUCKEYE j NC L “BA Ton CO., Springfield, Ohio, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writins 
A Cool Million of 


Snowy Wisconsin Sections 
AND 1,000 BEE-HIVES 
ready for shipment. Send for circular. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
1Aét SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing 
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Bees Seem All Right. 


My bees are in the cellar, and seem to be all 
right. The temperature is from 45 to 48 de- 
grees. GEO. A. OHMERT. 

Dubuque Co., Iowa, Jan. 6 








Bottom Frame-Spacers, Ete. 


I have been a subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal for nearly two years, and I am 
much interested in all it contains; but I do 
not remember to have seen anything written 
about two things, of which I claim to be the 
originator. First, it is. a piece of tin so 
notched out as to allow “the brood-frames to 
fit to the notches, which piece is nailed to the 
bottom-board about half way of its length. 
This arrangement holds the frame steady, an 
they can’t by any means get irregular, and is 
a very valuable convenience. 

The next is this: Instead of using a honey- 
board on top of the supers, I have adopted a 
piece of crocus or vunny-sack eut in shape to 
fit over the super, and to hang down an inch 
or so on all sides on the outside. Of course, 
the bees will stick it to the top of the sections 
or super-frames—so they will a honey-board ; 
but with my arrangement you can easily pull 
it up when necessary, and look in, and replace 
it. With the honey-board you have to pry, 
and pry, and split, and worry considerable 
before you can get it up, and very often split 
it before it will come up. It has another 
advantage : It can be managed to act asa 
ventilator in the hot summer, by placing an 
inch strip of wood over the top, and let the 
top of the hive rest on the strip. This gives a 
gentle draft of air from above, and not too 
strong to interfere with comb-building. Has 
any one tried these two arrangements 7 

JOHN KENNEDY. 

Adams Co., Miss., Dec. 12. 


Notched arrangements of wood, wire, and 
perhaps tin, for holding bottom-bars in place, 
were in use perhaps 40 years ago. Covers or 
gunny-sack or other cloth were also used to 
some extent some years ago.—EDITOR. 





A Woman’s Report for 1901. 


It was a poor year for bees: late spring, 
then a drouth, then too much rain, and then 
no fall flow of honey. Some colonies did well 
for me, but I did not average a dollar to the 
hive. I sold all the honey I had at 15 and 20 
cents a pound, and could have sold more to 
my customers if I had had it. 

All the bees have plenty of stores for win- 
ter, unless it is one colony that I was moving 
to another part of the yard, and noticed it 
felt rather light. I will make eandy and keep 
it under the Hill’s device, and under the cush- 
ion, so that, if they should be short, they can 
get it. One of the grocerymen last fall gave 
me a lot of candy that had become unsalable. 
I was afraid of the coloring, so I kept it until 
spring and used it as I have spoken of before. 
When I took out the cushions they had it al] 
used up. and such a mess of bees as I had; 
they made a lot of comb in the sections in the 
fall, but could not get honey to fill them, so I 
will have nearly a hundred to commence with 
in the spring, the most of them full of comb. 

I have not seen any one hive bees as I do, 
and as I get so many helps in the American 
Bee Journal, I feel that it is my duty to give 
others the benefit of my experience. So be 
fore swarming-time next season I will give 
my way of hiving then 

I get the sections cleaned, and those that 
have not much honey in them I take a super 
and put in four section-holders and put it in 
a hive which I think has a little comb, and 
uncap where the honey is, and put them in 
on the section-holders, and cover,it up: the 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Se arators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat.212 free. W Chester,Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 


Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 


me. Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Standard _— Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
, 000 copies was sold 
in advance of pavii- 
cation. 
Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journa! one 
year—both four only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN, 

Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
start and last for years. The Sure 
HMateh is made of California red 
wood, with 120z.cold rolled copper tank, 
SHydro-Safety Lamp, Climax Salety boiler and 
House Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for our big 

* @free catalog. It gives actual photographsot hun- 
dreds who are making money with the Sure Hateh Ineubator. Uur 
Common Sense Brooder is the best. Send now 


Sure Hatch lacubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


California! 117°" care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resourges, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pos of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANcIsScO, Cal, 
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; 200-Egg Incubator 
i for $12-8° 


APerfect in construction and 
yaction. Hatches every fert 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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regarding 
Send for circulars: 
improved and original ~~) ro — Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEsT ON EA 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
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r IR Watkins 


| 
| THIS IS J. R. WATKINS, 
| 


president and founder of the J. R. 
Vatkins Medical Company, Winona, 
Minn., U. S. A., the proprietors of 

the world famous 


Watkins’ Reniedies, 


| 

u will find this picture of Mr. Watkins and 
| signature as above on every label, wrapper, 
| mand package of Watkins’ Kemdies, It 
| the trade mark—the stamp which marks the 
| iine from the spurious and worthless. Some 
| rupulous men will attempt to sell you other 
parations for the genuine Watkins’ Remedies. 
| y will declare that others, which they are try- 
| - to sell, are “just as good” as Watkins’ Reme- 
| e In order that you may not be deceived we 
| ton the picture and this signature to protect 
} i from fraud. Always insist upon the genuine, 
| with the portrait and signature of,J. R. Watkins, 
ibove.. Take no others, for no others are so 
| ood as the original and only Watkins’ Remedies. 


Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address **Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 

iiuable information, interesting, inst. uctive 

nd humorous reading matter, astronomical cal- 
culations, weather forecasts, first-class cooking 

ecipes, and matter relating to farm and home; 
in short, something for every member of the 
family, old or young. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical Co., 
10 Liberty St., Winona, Minn., U. 8. A. 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 








Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 


this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
8ary 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


a 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 











bees of that hive will clean them out nicely, 
and not tear the comb any. When cleaned 
out I take out and put. in more, until all are 
done, and there is no danger of robbing; the 
other bees do not know anything about it. I 
kept two sections on the porch to try that 
way, but they tore the comb considerably ; 
but on the top of the hive they did their work 
nicely. I put some on two hives, but one can 
put them on as many hives as may be desired. 

I could not get along without the American 
Bee Journal. There have been two or three 
articles that have been worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. I look for it every Fri- 
day, and have to look at all the headings, 
however busy I am. I credit whatever suc- 
cess I have to the Bee Journal. One of my 
neighbors has four colonies, and she did not 
have a bit of honey; she feels she can not 
afford to take the Bee Jonrnal because her 
bees have not been profitable to her. She will 
face the hivesto the south, and some of the 
combs melted down. She did not have any 
shade. J shaded mine on top, and on the 
sides where I did not have other shade: then I 
have tall evergreen trees on the north side 
and partly on the west, to keep the cold 
winds off in the winter. 

Mr. Andrew M. Thompson, of Alleghany 
Co., N. Y., wants to know whether any one 
can show a better record of wintering bees 
than he can. | am not a gentleman bee- 
keeper, but an old lady, 73 years old Dec. 16, 
and as [had not kept a record of my bees I 
can speak only for the past two years. I 
keep them on the summer stands, and have 
not lost any the past two winters, and I do 
not think I lost any the winter before. J put 
on top the brood-framesa Hill’s device, a 
piece of sacking over that, then a good cush- 
ion, most of them filled with cork-trimmings, 
the rest with maple leaves. I leave the en- 
trance the same as for summer, the length of 
the front. To keep out mice, I put a strip of 
wire two inches wide in the front, which 
allows the bees to go in and out at will. 

I have always had my hives face east, and 
leave the same in the winter. I set a board 
slanting in front, and when it snows | go to 
them all and draw the board out at the top, 
and brush the snow away and lean it back 
against the hive at the top. On some I have 
boxes, or frames, I should say, with no top or 
bottom, large enough to set over the hive, so I 
can pack leaves or dry grass between the hive 
and box, then a cover of boards with tar 
paper. Some I have fodder standing around 
three sides, and a little around the front cor- 
ners and the tops over the hives. I have 
most of them in pairs, with fodder around 
them, and dry grass or leaves between. 

I have 16 colonies, and all nicely packed for 
winter. I finished the last outsideon Thanks- 
giving Day. Ihave tried the tar paper as I 
read of in the Bee Journal, letting it come to 
the ground, then packed grass and sod all 
around on top of that a little ways, so the 
cold wind can not go under the hive. They 
are set on frames 6 or 8 inches from the 
ground. I pack the hives, as I said, with the 
tar paper around before I set up the fodder 
to keep the cold from going under. The box- 
frames are banked up the same (not at the 
entrance, of course), so thef are better cared 
for this winter. 

I buy dry-goods boxes to use for my bee- 
business, and knock -them to pieces, as they 
are cheaper than lumber. My means are 
limited, and I am alone, and have to do every- 
thing myself. If [live till spring I may re- 
port what success I have this winter. 

If the foregoing finds a place in the * Old 
Reliable,” Andrew Thompson can judge for 
himself whether or not this is what he asked 
for SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 

Cumberland Co., N. J., Dee. 2. 





An Old-Timer’s Methods. 


A grape-vine is a nuisance in the bee-yard. 
I now have a fine cherry orchard trimmed 
high enough for one to walk under, and it 
gives good ventilation between the branches 
and the bee-hives, with shade all the hot part 
of the day. My hives are 8 to 10 inches from 
the ground, all in good, well-painted hives— 
no rags stuffed in cracks, and the alighting- 
boards are as wide as the bottom of the hives. 

I once bought burlap by the acre, and cut 


LANgStroth on. 
The noney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 


plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 


Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Is It Wise 
NS to Gwvess at 
| =. Results 


* when you may be ab- 
. solutely sure about it? 
If the eggs are good and you put them ina 


Reliable Incubator 


and follow instructions, you are sure to get @ satis- 
factory hatch. If you put the chicks intoa 


RELIABLE BROODER 


you will raise every one that could be raised in an 
other way. Our 20TH CENTURY POULTRY B00 

| tells whyand a hundred other things every poul- 
| try owner should know. Sent fo 
10 cents. We have 115 yards of 
thoroughbred poultry. 


‘iable Incubator and Brooder Co., 
 ) Box B2 Quincy, Ills, 
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and sowed sacks for chaff cushions till the 
wee hours of the night, then hauled oats chaff 
to the barn to use for filling, and in spite of 
all I would lose some bees. There was too 
much work in this, so I adopted this plan, 
which bas been a success so far for some 
years 

First, I see that every colony has plenty of 
then I take supers (without section- 
holders), cut a thin board just to fit in the 
rabbet at the topof the super. Then serape 
clean the top-bars of all burr-comb, if any, 
then set the super on the hive. The bees 
have room to pass over all the brood-frames 
as they may have occasion. I put nothing 
whatever in the supers. I have a lot of 
boards cut and ready to drop in the supers, 
and in a few hours one man can put ona 
great many supers. This plan has been a 
success with me for some years. I once 
bought a lot of the Hill’s device, which are 
now as worthless as a last year’s bird’s-nest. 


stores ; 


In my judgment, there are too many new- 
fangled things gotten up for the benefit of 
the inventor and the man who manufactures 
them, and great effort made to make the new 
bee-man think that without these he is not 
up-to-date in bee-keeping. In fact, I do not 
think the bees themselves like so much red- 
tape. 

I do not tinker much with my bees. When 
they swarm | give them a good house to com- 
mence in, and then letthem alone. I get lois 
of honey almost every year. Owing to the 
severe frost and freeze of Sept. 18 and 19, 
1901, the honey-flow was cut square off, 
which left me with more unfinished sections 
than I have ever had at one time in my 30 
years of bee-keeping. J. W. C. Gray. 

Piatt Co., Ill., Nov. 26. 


OUR NEW CATALOG, describing and listing the FINEST LINE OF BEE-KEBPERS- 


SUPPLIES IN THE WORLD, will be ready about the first of the year. 
ceiving a copy annually, send us your name and address and one will be mailed you free. 


If you have not been ri 
Price 


will be same as last season with the exception of the narrow, plain sections with no bee- ways, whic) 


will be 25 cents per thousand less. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENCIES: 


L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walny 


and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo. 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, S: 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Iil; F.C. Erkel, 51 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 





26 cents Cash he 
paid for Beeswax. * 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, Or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price, 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





World. 


None so low in price. Largest illustrated 

seed catalogue ever printed, FREE. En- 

graving of every variety. Price only 1 

cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 

packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 

with every order, Send name and address 

by card or letter. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Best in the 
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Candied Honey — ‘* Educating’’ the 
Public. 

in a letter recently received from Mr. R. C. 
Aikin, of Colcrado, he writes that he put up 
over 20,000 pounds of honey in lard-pails, let 
it candy, and that now there is less than a 
fourth of it left, or a total of 16,000 pounds of 
candied honey sold in three months. He is 
now buying more extracted, and proposes to 
put it in paper bags, just ‘‘ to save money and 
to head off the tin trust,” as he says. 

This goes to show what can be accomplished 
in one’s own locality by educating the con- 
sumers. Inthe East they have been taught 
to call for extracted, not candied. It may be 
well, in view of the large amount of the glu- 
cosead product on the market in jelly-tum- 
blers, with a little piece of dry comb in it, to 
educate our customers tothe use of candied 
honey. Just imagine, if you please, the glu- 
cose people trying to make their product 
eandy solid. If the consumers of the whole 
United States were ‘‘educated”’ or made to 
understand that our product in the granu- 
lated form of a certain amount of consistency 
was absolutely pure, they would buy honey in 
that shape dnd give the glucosed jelly-tumbler 
the go-by. 

There, now, I do not mean to advocate that 
we of the East should put out candied honey 
exclusively. Oh, no! but I only desired to 
show that where a locality is ‘‘ educated’ to 
the use of honey inthis form, it would buy 
quantities and quantities of it, as well as 
clear extracted, because it would know it was 
getting pure honey.—Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. 


A Long-Tongued Canard, 


A wild statement is going the rounds of the 
European bee-journals, the last one I’ve seen 
it in being Le Rucher Belge, a really excellent 
journal. In that it is said in all seriousness 
that Mr. Root, the well-known American bee- 
keeper, has succeeded in obtaining long- 
tongued bees of such excellence that, not- 
withstanding the high price at which Mr. 
Root sells them, $200 apiece, he has not been 








REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices ofeggsandstoc!. Many hints to 
poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silver or stamps tor thu 
, noted book. Bb. H. GREIDER, Fierin, Pa. 


51D8t Mention the American See Journal. 





Poultry Paper.—3 months’ trial subscription 
and book, **Plans for Poultry Houses,” 10 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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aw) ] strong. Chicken. 
Va@a@a@atadad izht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
WaGawaGigags | ce Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
np alll COILED SPRING FENCE €O., 

™ Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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“ Things are Not 
What They Seem.” 


“A chain is no 
Stronger than its 
weakest link.” 

SEAMS are the 
“weak links” in 
metal boxes when 
exposed to the 
weather— therefore 
a seemingly safe 
MAIL BOX with 
many SEAMS, is not what it 
SEEMS, The safe way is to 
use the practically SEAMLESS 
Heavy Steel Plate Box made 7 
only by the 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
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If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS—— 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 


9 P 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 4 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. B-wy 
- H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 
























THE BEST FENCE 


for the worst stock is the Standard PAGE. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





FREE=:- 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylosraphic 
PE 








This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and needle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of irk. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of uni- 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

BEST MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET, 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of.a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ‘*‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a “‘Foster”’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 

alone. Address, . 
(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE W. YORK & co. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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to supply the demand, and has been 
ed to start an additional queen-rearing 
ishment in Texas to help out! 
w, | wonder how many of our foreign 
s will make the proper correction by 
«that the A. I. Root Co. merely valued 
ieen (that was never offered for sale) at 
and never sold a queen for more than 
It is evident that some of our friends 
s the water see through a glass darkly. 
is to say, they have acquired only a 
tering of English, and a very poor smat- 
sat that, with the result that they do 
read aright. Whew! if we could sell 
is for $200 apiece, and not supply the 
ind, we would go out of the supply busi- 
instanter.—EpI1Tor.]—Stray Straw in 
inings in Bee-Culture. 


_ong-Tongue Bees, 


last, thanks to Editor York (American 
e Journal, page 691), my error has been 
cifically pointed out, and [ am glad to cor- 
tit. for I did not say what I meant. I 
|. **] believe that long tongues are of no 
ilue only so far as they represent an in- 
ease of vigor;’’ I meant to say, ‘I believe 
at long tongues are cf no value except in 
ose eases in which they represent an in- 
crease of vigor.’’ Mr. Doolittle’s measure- 
ments tend to confirm this position.—F. B. 
Simpson, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





The Future of Alfalfa. 


A correspondent in this issue refers to the 
fact that the growers of alfalfa hay are be- 
ginning to cut earlier than usual; that in- 
stead of two cuttings in a season they now 
get three. The result is that the mower now 
begins its work just about as soon as the 
plant begins to bloom. If it should be found 
more profitable, in point of hay, to cut early 
and often, and before full bloom, the ranch- 
men will, of course, look to their own inter- 
ests, and not to those of the bee-keepers. 
There is a bare possibility that the time will 
come when bee-keeping in the alfalfa regions, 
where hay is the sole object, will not be as 
profitable as now. Those who think of going 
into these new localities would do well to 
take this into consideration.—Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. 


Bees and Grapes. 


This season being extremely dry, the bees 
did no good at all around here,many starving, 
so that there are only just a few bees in our 
town. Having a demand for them, we sold 
most of ours, so when the grape season was 
in, the bees did not bother the grapes at all 
so far as we know, but aman in town told 
us that the birds were destroying his grapes, 
as he saw them doing it, but did not see a bee 
around, 

We noticed here last season (1901) some 
grapes (we believe they were Concords), 
were left on the vines until they were over- 
ripe, so that one could smell them for 30 feet 
away, and we never saw a bee on them at all. 

J. W. Rousg, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Time Required to Improve Bees. 


In Gleanings in Bee-Culture 8. E. Miller 
took the ground that if we should now begin 


th 


he work of securing long tongues in bees, 
our grandchildren might be needed to bring 
the work to an issué. Referring to this, a 
Stray Straw in last Gleanings says: 

Rather discouraging is the outlook for im- 
provement according to what is said on page 
74. It is true that some improvements have 
re ed generations, as mentioned. But 
sanother side. Some of the improve- 


thers 


have been compassed in a_ year. 
Within 12 miles of here lives a man who 
lately gave $1750 for a single carnation plant. 


It idly likely that a lifetime was spent 
Onthat plant. Agrippina is a rose of low 
growth. One day Rev. James Sprunt found a 
anch of an agrippina shooting away above 
le res That’s about all the timeit took 
hi produce a new climbing rose—the 





James Sprunt. One day a white rose was 
found growing on a branch of the pink rose 
Catharine Mermet, and from this sport, as it 
is called, was at onceestablished the beeutiful 
white rose, the Bride. Many other new vari- 
eties have come from sports.—| You are right. 
The case of an insect and that of an animal, 
so far asthe element of time is concerned, is 
not alike. Of queen-bees we may be able to 
get several generations in a season; of cattle, 
for example, not more than one ina year. 
Then it is true that a ‘‘ sport’’ will sometimes 
reach away in beyond the characteristics of 
the parent stock.—EDITOR. | 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Minnesota.— The Southern Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next annual 
convention in the County Commissioners’ room 
at the Court House in Winona, Jan. 21 and 22. 
A good program has been arranged, and a large 
attendance is expected. All are invited. 

E. B, HUFFMAN. 


Wisconsin —The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annaal convention 
jn the State Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 
1902. This promises to bea large convention. 
All are invited to attend. There will be excur- 
sion rates of 1% fare forthe round-trip, good 
for all of the first week in February. 

N. E. France, Pres. Apa lL. PICKARD, Sec, 


New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the parlors of the Kirkwood 
Hotel, Geneva, N.Y., Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1902, 
commencing at10a.m. All interested in bee- 
culture are cordially invited to be present. Sub- 
jects of importance are to be brought before 
this meeting, and it is desired to have a large 
representation of bee-keepers in attendance. 

C. B,. Howarp, Sec., Romulus, N. Y. 

W. F. Marks, Pres. 
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tracted Honey! 


tate price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199S. Water St., Coi1caco 





33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Clover and sweet-clover 
FOr Sal Extracted Honeu, 
at 7 cents, in kegs and 


cans. DR. C. L. PARK ° 
3Alt Station A—R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise; will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31 Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


of the AMERICAN BEE 
| OUMmes JOURNAL for sale. All 
complete except a 


single week’s copy missing. Address, 


Daniel Wuss, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


2A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 











We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 25% Som 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.20 $2.50 $4.50 


Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ .90 1.70 4.00 7.75 
White Clover ........ «s+» 100 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ....... sess 280 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CuIcaGo, Dec. 21.—The honey market is of a 
slow nature with little change in price of any 
of the grades. Choice grades of white comb 
honey, 14%@l15c; good to No. 1, 13%@14c; light 
ambers, 12%@13c; dark grades, including buck- 
wheat, 10@12c. Extracted, white,5%@7c; am- 
ber, 54% @5%c; dark, 5@5%c» the scale of prices 
varying according to flavor, body and package. 
Beeswax steady at 28c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


New York. Jan. 9.—Comb honey continues in 
good demand with supplies pretty well ex- 
hausted, and wequote: Fancy white,15c: No. 
1,14c; No.2, white, 13c; amber,12c; dark. 10@11c. 
Extracted dull with large supplies and quota- 
tions on large lots generally shaded in order 
to effect sales. Wequote: White, 6%@7c;: am- 
ber, 54@6c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax firm and 
rather scarce at 28@28\¥c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELEEN, 


Boston, Jan. 4.—Comb honey is in good sup- 
ply and not working off as wellas we would 
like to see at this time of the year. Prices are 
ranging as follows: Strictly No.1, 15@15%c; 
No. 2, l4c. Extracted, white, 7@7i¢c; light am- 
ber, 6%c. BLAKE, Scott & Lez. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1,13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex. 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@2é6c. 

M. H. Hont & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 31.— White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Business doing is not brisk, but is at gener- 
ally unchanged values, the market being mod- 
erately firm at current rates, particularly for 
choice to select. Stocks iu this center are of 
quite moderate proportions, and it is the excep- 
tion where special selling pressure is exerted, 
or less tha full current figures prove accepta- 
ble to holders, 
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In Olden Days 


men were broken on the wheel, 
now they buy 
Electric Steel Wheels, 
and save money. a fit any 
wagon. Made with either stag- 
gered or straight spokes. Let us 
tell you how to make a low down 
wagon with any size wheel, any 
width tire. Catalog tells, It’s free. 


4 Electric Whee! Co.. Box 16, Quincy, til. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We havea small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal for a year with $1.00; or 
will mail toany one an ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—boeth for $1.30; or will mail’ an 
ounce of the seed alone for 35 cents. _ 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















with the ‘‘incomparable” 


BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


and our world’s beat outfit you are abxo 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 
ease fall before this all conquering outfit. 
See the book. It ts 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


@aa” W. M. Gerrisa, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 





& Novel Incubator House.—The 
accompanying illustration shows the incuba- 
tor house made and used by Mrs. Ruth Mor- 
ris, on her farm in Norton Co., Kan. The 
house is what is known in that part of the 
country as a **sod house.’* Large blocks of 
mud are dried in the sun, and then placed on 
top of each other with a soft mixture be- 
tween, very much after the manner of erect- 
ing an ordinary brick building. Across the 
top. timbers are placed which are covered 
with sod, then a layer of mud, upon which 
is placed another covering of sod. After the 
building is erected it is washed off with water 
to close all cracks and crevices; then grass 
and flower seeds are scattered all over it, and 
in a short time the ftructure has a beautiful 
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covering of green and gray, here and there 
studded with beautiful blossoms. These 
houses are dry, clean and comfortable. Many 
farmers use them for dwellings, while the 
stables and barns are similarly constructed. 
In the foreground isa Hen Brooder, and 
you will observe that the chicks are as 
lively as those cared for by the mother hen 
Mrs. Morris is standing beside a 100-egg ca- 
pacity Wooden Hen which she has refilled for 





the sixth time. Both were bought of Geo. H. 
Stahl, Quiney, Il., to whom she writes: 
‘I have just finished my fifth hatch with 


the Wooden Hen purchased of you last Feb- 
ruary : averaged 90 percent of all fertile eggs. 
Hatched the first setting in a Kansas blizzard, 
and got SO percent of all fertile eggs.” 

Mr. Stahl’s catalog contains 16 colored 
views including a chart showing the ** Devel- 
opment of the Chick.”’ It may be had free, 
if you mention the American Bee Journal 
when asking for it. 





BEE=-SUPPLIES! 


Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


7S ea 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ~ INDIAN 






































a 
i Dadant's Foundation. #:: 
Year = Year 
We guarantee seat Why does it sell 3 
satisfaction. so well? i 
What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, || Because it has always given better satis. 

PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No B faction than any other. 

LOSS. ecause in 23 years there have not been an 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. — but thousands of compli- 
Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 

We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, geo! 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., m1. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


2 Now Ready. C- 
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§ on 
= Washington Office : 
We beg to announce the opening of our Washington office a 
+ at the address mentioned below, where we shall be pleased Kee- 
> to see all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. > 
re € 
: seats 
= ~ ~*~ e 
= Low Freight and Ouick Delivery 





By placing your orders with us, Southern bee-keepers will 





* . . p J 
»~ save much time in transportation, and secure lower freight 
- than from Medina. Sy 
c 
»~$) 3 3K x & 
- ’ 7-87 - a7 - 
»S Specialty 
= y 
cS) We have secured the stock and good-will of the business ~y 
< formerly conducted here by Mr. F. Dansenbaker, and will eS 
~ make a specialty of his hive, butcarry alsoa full line of Zz 
>> supplies. S 
ppiies KS 
a 3K ee 
p> FAX FAR GR 
/ Catalog e 
2 
> 
2 ia catalog will be reody for mailing in a few days. Send & 
or a copy atonce. Lotus quote you on any goods y . 
») require. ‘ eer Ke 
a ‘ 
~) a = oa Po 
- << l- 
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Q The A. I. Root Company, S 








») WASHINGTON, D., C. «K ‘ 
2 | Qx 
SAFFELL & KE “K, Mz ers 3. W 
$ ELL & KERRICK, Managers. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. Ax. 
Z Qe 
-Q) GREP” GEORGE W. yorK & CO., UENERT Stee Cu. 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ Sv] IES INC ‘AG > 
~ Send to them for their free Motley KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 1N CHICAGO. 
>> ns 27% 
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